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Variety ... completeness ... distinction ... 
are keynotes of the Sexton line of paper 
soods. Everything is styled to your needs. 
Napery deluxe for your most elegant service. 
Practicality supreme in bags, containers, 
and purely utilitarian items. Depend upon 
Sexton for prompt delivery from this large 
and varied stock. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 19 
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The average cost of operating a W&T Hypochlorinator whic. 
will sterilize your camp supply with chlorination—the process 
wok : es ) used by large cities—is just a few cents per day. 


Low cost operation, however, is only one of the many features 
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of W&T Hypochlorinators resulting from over 35 years of expe- 





rience by W&T in all phases of chlorinating water. Moreover, all 

ttt roa erat anit -...ee amet Of this experience is backed by a skilled research and develop- 
ment staff coupled with a nation-wide service organization. Such 

a combination means complete CONTINUOUS protection against 

water-borne disease and freedom from shut-downs caused by a 


polluted supply. 


. , Here are some of the outstanding characteristics of W&T 
si a e il Hypochlorinators— 

ie“ AVAILABLE IN 4 MODELS — Electric, Belt Driven, Automatic 
5 Water Motor Drive and Manual Water Motor Drive. What- 
ever your needs, there’s a compact time-proved W&T Hypo- 
—— chiorinator to fit them. 

EASY TO OPERATE—Switch on the power and the Hypo- 
chlorinator starts operating. 


OF MAGES BER DAY REQUIRES LITTLE SPACE—The Hypochlorinator and solution es, ae 
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crock need only 4 square feet of floor space ad 


SAFEGUARD APPROVED — Chlorination is recognized and approved by Tt 


health authorities across the country as a safe, sure means 





of sterilizing water. 
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Hf pert YOUR OLDER CAMPERS 


By Portia Mansfield 


Perry-Mansfield Camp, Steamboat Springs, Col. 


directors is that every year 

younger and younger campers 
think they are too old for camp. A 
glance through a camp directory will 
show how many camps have succumbed 
to the youngster’s point of view on the 
matter, limiting their camps to children 
not over 16, sometimes not over 14. 
And yet we know that boys and girls 
between 16 and 21 or 22 can be greatly 
benefitted by the wholesome outdoor 
life of our camps. They are then laying 
a foundation for adult health and social 
poise. Their parents are likely to real- 
ize this and to prefer to have them 
constructively occupied at a camp in- 
stead of remaining in the home-town 
a\' summer, where activities and de- 
ve.opment are less easily controlled. 


. COMMON complaint from camp 
a 


‘hen a camper feels he is too old for 
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camp, it means the camp is not offering 
him enough to interest him and to chal- 
lenge his mental abilities. It is quite 
unnecessary that campers should drop 
out of camping during the teens. We 
can hold them through the college ages, 
if we make our camps educational rath- 
er than exclusively, or mainly, recrea- 
tional, and if we gear our educational 
programs to their age interests. If we 
do not, it is no wonder that we lose 
campers, for only the full use of their 
creative talents and mental abilities can 
keep them happy and satisfied and give 
them the poise and character they will 
soon need for the serious business of 
being adults. 

How then can camps develop in this 
desirable direction? 


1. PREPARATION OF THE DIRECTOR 
First of all, a director needs to de- 


velop in himself, if he hasn’t it already, 
a “‘burning interest’’ in some one sub- 
ject, at least. Two or more subjects, 
particularly if they are closely related, 
may prove feasible. 


He must then study that subject, or 
those subjects, taking courses if. pos- 
sible. He should also know: 

A. Recent developments or discoveries 
in the field. 

B. What colleges offer the best cours- 
es in it. 

C. What secondary schools give the 
best preparation for it. 

D. Who are the finest instructors in 
the field. 

E. What lectures and conferences 
there are on the subject. (He should 
attend them.) 

In addition, he should carry on some 
practical project in the subject himself. 
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29. PurTiNGc THE SPECIAL SUBJECT 


Into THE CAMP PROGRAM 


Such preparation enables the director 
to plan an intensive exciting course in 
the subject and to incorporate it into 
his camp program. He may take the 
following concrete steps: 


A. Make it an important thing. En- 
gage the best possible specialist in the 
field as head of the department. Have 
several well qualified assistant instruc- 
tors. 

B. Make a specialty of the subject by 
offering a program that will allow a 
camper to choose it as a “major course’ 
and give him an opportunity for three 
to five hours daily practice in that 
field, or in related subjects. Offer be- 
ginning, intermediate and advanced 
classes in the course. 


C. Place the emphasis on practical 
work rather than book study. 

D. As a finish to the course, offer 
an unusually interesting field trip or 
tour to campers “majoring” in that sub- 
ject, perhaps a three-day trip to the 
advanced, a two-day trip to the inter- 
mediates and a one-day trip to begin- 
ners, using the group method in dis- 
cussing plans and sharing responsibili- 
ty in preparing and carrying out the 
project. 

E. Offer certificates, three grades — 
beginning, intermediate and advanced 
— for students who fulfill the require- 
ments of the course. 

F. Offer part-scholarships or work- 
scholarships to a few promising older 
high-school students who have already 
shown interest in this field and who 
intend to continue to study it in col- 
lege. 

G. Encourage these “majors” to con- 
tinue work in college. Write letters of 
recommendation for them to colleges 
when they apply for entrance admis- 
sion. Establish, in these colleges, con- 
fidence that students who have taken 
the course at your camp are outstanding 
and well prepared. 

H. Recommend these top students to 
other camp directors as assistants or in- 
structors in this subject. Soon these 
directors will have confidence that the 
campers who fulfill the requirements 
of your courses are qualified to give 
highly satisfactory service as leaders 
and assistants in their special subject. 

We encourage the taking of a general 
leadership course in connection with 
the special course, as an incentive for 
older campers to qualify for counselor- 
ships in camps as well as in a specialty. 
We have found, however, that a general 
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camp leadership course not offering any 
other special training, does not often 
hold the interest of campers over 14 
years of age. We also believe that camp 
directors want counselors who, in ad- 
dition to general counseling can teach 
or assist in a special subject. 


3. SuBJECTs SUITABLE FOR A CAMP 
PROGRAM 


Among the many subjects and ac- 
tivities that might be well adapted for 
specialization in a camp program are: 


A. Arts, — music (singing, string 


Next Month 


we will present another fine arti- 
cle on the subject of holding older 
campers. If you would like to hold 
your older campers longer (and 
who wouldn’t), don’t miss, in the 
January Camping Magazine — 





We’re Recapturing 


Our Older Boys 











ensemble, orchestra) graphic arts, sculp- 
ture, drama, dance, foreign language, 
ethnology (emphasizing the study of 
local cultures.) 


B. Physical education — courses not 
often available in high school or smaller 
colleges, but which would be valuable 
in a physical education department in- 
clude, for instance, fencing, horseman- 
ship, canoeing, sailing, pioneer camping 
and mountain climbing. 

C. Science — subjects offering op- 
portunities for practice or field trips 
such as geology, minerology, archeolo- 
gy, other sciences, animal husbandry, 
some branch of agriculture, or explor- 
ing and mapping little inhabited coun- 
try. 


4. Some Camps Now ALREADY OFFER- 
ING SPECIALIZED SUBJECTS 


It would seem that the reason some 
camps (and there may be many) hold 
the interest of older campers is because 
they offer special opportunities in cer- 
tain fields. To cite just one example: 


The Lowell Whiteman Ranch Camp 
for boys, at Steamboat Springs, Col., is 
offering a special program for older 
boys. It features polo and _ scientific 
field trips, including exploration for 


mineralized deposits and use of th 
Geiger Counter for detection of radio 
active minerals, exploration for fossil 
ized material, Indian relics, pictograph: 
and study of modern Indian custom: 
It also offers a work-training prograi 

in ranching techniques, including pro}; 

er handling of horses, cattle and use c 
tractors and hay machinery, so boy 

may earn wages on local ranches durin : 
the second camp month. 


5. Possininity OF DEVELOPING Svup- 
JECTS TO CoLLEGE LEVEL AN» 
OFFERING COLLEGE CREDITs. 
Perhaps few camp directors have 

thought it possible that they could of- 

fer college credit. But at Perry-Mans- 
field, after 30 years of developing cer- 
tain subjects as described above, we 
have evolved a program, part of which 

a nearby University has been very 

willing to sponsor as extension courses. 

For many years we have had about 
as Many campers over 16 years of age 
as under. One whole unit admits only 
those who have completed secondary 
school. We began about 25 years ago 
offering intensive work in dance, on 
a college level. Several] years later we 
added intensive work in drama. 

From the integration of dance and 
drama sprang the need for a_ stage 
production course, which now includes 
stage designing, building, painting, light- 
ing, make-up and costuming. For the 
past five years the University of Wyo- 
ming has extended college credit to our 
students in each of these three courses. 
Directing, choreography, play writing 
and music for the theatre are related 
courses we have recently developed. 

Simultaneously with work in the arts, 
we have been gradually developing our 
Riding Department from 2 _ riding 
horses to a present string of 75, with 
a horsemanship training course given 
on a college level. The University of 
Wyoming is now sponsoring this course 
and we included it for college credit 
this year. 

We also offer an advanced general 
leadership course on a college level, as 
well as junior and senior courses for 
high school students. 


6. A New Tyree or SuMMER Camp- 

ScHoo. 

Girls and boys of high school age 
do not think they are “‘too old for camp” 
when they associate with college stu- 
dents who are enjoying intensive work 
in special subjects at camp. Rather, 
they find it stimulating to plan their 
own programs and to join in some 
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classes or projects with the college 
group. One of our adolescent campers, 
when asked what our camp was like, 
replied, “It is a place where you can 
work as hard as you want to on what 
you like best.” 

in our camp, we have found that 
the college unit is a tremendous inspira- 
tion to the younger high-school girls, 
a good many of whom had told their 
parents they had “gone to camp long 
enough.”’ Groups are divided according 
to ability, not age, so that the younger 
high school girls are often in groups 
with older students. This arrangement, 
together with the privilege of choosing 
their own courses, gives them a sense 
of maturity and freedom. 


These “‘camp-students” do not study 
much from books but their days and 
evenings are filled with interesting and 
creative activity under highly special- 
ized leadership. They all work together 
at a fairly high pitch on projects that 
must be finished at a certain time. They 
love it. They are happy. Many ask to 
wait on tables and wash dishes to earn 
part of their tuition. They voluntarily 
give up many recreational opportunities 
to have more time for experience and 
training in the subject of their choice. 

The college unit is co-ed. This, of 
course, offers a situation which is whole- 
some and interesting to older boys and 
girls. While the co-ed feature contri- 
butes much to their enjoyment, we 
would say it is not the main factor. 

Recreation, too, is available. Sunday 
morning breakfast horseback rides or 
hikes, or trips in the camp cars, or 
supper picnics, square-dance parties at 
neighboring ranches, occasional swims 
and rides on the trails are all included. 
Sometimes there is a three-day pack trip 
or an auto trip to the reservation to 
see the Indian Dances. Then there is 
barnstorming, taking cast, crew, scenery 
and lights across two mountain ranges 
to the University of Wyoming theatre, 
to Denver, or to the old Wheeler opera 
house in Aspen. All these make for 
an experience our older campers never 
forvet, 

Other camp directors can review their 
Special interests, or start new ones, to 
furnish richer experiences to older 
campers. It has been our experience 
that, if they do, they will no longer 
be plagued with young campers who 


fee) they are “too old for camp.” At 


the same time they will have the great 
ple sure of extending the benefits of 
whe esome camping to one of the most 
inte esting of all youth age groups. 
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When Sunday 





Comes Around 


By Hone Allen 


Director, Camp Waukeela, Conway, N. H. 


F YOU DO accept this position of 
| Camp Director, could you preach 

a sermon? That question came as 
a bolt from the blue at my first inter- 
view during those early days when I 
thought being a camp director must be 
fun because being a counselor had been 
such a series of happy experiences. A 
stammered reply that telling stories to 
children had been the only background 
for such an experience seemed to suf- 
fice the employer. However, from that 
day on I was determined to meet that 
challenge if it was what our campers 
wanted. 

It was an entirely new experience to 
me to be standing before a sea of eager 
faces —- campers, counselors and a few 
visitors — all dressed in starchy white 
blouses and shorts, sitting in a lovely 
outdoor setting in a grove of pimes. 
Even the birds seemed to sense that it 
was a sacred spot and sang on those 
waving branches as if they, too, had a 
message to impart. 

The choir marched in solemnly, sing- 
ing a familiar hymn. The most exquisite 
original prayers had been read by two 
campers. Now it was up to me to step 
forth and give those young people some- 
thing worth listening to! 


A Reat CHALLENGE 


If there is a Camp Director living 
today who has not met that challenge, 
don't let another summer go by without 
experiencing it. The long hours of pre- 
paration for that short talk will expose 
one to the best in literature. If the 
Bible is no longer an habitual “must” 
on your reading list, you will return to 
its pages, re-learning familiar parables 
and psalms, and be refreshed in heart 
as well as mind for the effort. 


Every poetry book your eye falls 
upon in a library, on a friend’s table 
or on your own shelves will be eagerly 
thumbed through for that poem that 
just fits the talk for that particular 
Sunday theme. Hymns and their rich 
background spring to life again, and you 
will find yourself quoting those you 
loved in early childhood. Sacred music 


has such a part in that service that 
anecdotes of the composers creep into 
the talks as easily and as rightly as 
prayers and hymus. They belong to the 
rich heritage to which your campers are 
entitled. 

In our camp, paintings have now be- 
come a part of our service. For two 
summers we have placed a fair sized 
copy of a painting each week on an 
easel and explained a little of the life 
of the artist, the interpretation of the 
painting and revealed a close juxtaposi- 
tion to our character development which 
is always the basis of these talks. 


There are several schools of thought 
on this subject of encouraging counsel- 
ors or even campers to do the “preach- 
ing’ on Sundays. I feel that a Camp 
Director misses a great opportunity to 
help lay foundations for character de- 
velopment when he fails to talk to the 
girls or boys in his camp. Nothing is 
more interesting to a child than to hear 
an adult talk of personal experiences 
or fairy stories that have a moral. 

Real-life experiences graphically told 
will challenge the youngest or the oldest 
camper to following that example set 
by the hero in the story. How else in 
the busy day of a Camp Director’s life 
can he let his campers know what ideals 
he believes in? What standards he sets 
for his counselors and campers? 


TypicaL Camp SuBJECTS 


A typical summer’s talks might be as 
follows: 

First Sunday — Introduction to the 
spiritual side of camp life. 

Second Sunday — The Beauty in 
Nature at Camp. 

Third Sunday — Friendships. 

Fourth Sunday — Loyalty. 

Fifth Sunday World Fellowship. 

Sixth Sunday — Courage. 

Seventh Sunday — Kindness. 

Kighth Sunday 
Values in Retrospect. 








Spirit of Camping 


Try it, and see how much pleasure 
YOU derive from talking on these sub- 
jects to your campers. The contagious 
enthusiasm is bound to bear fruit. 





DAY CAMPIN 


can be 


year round 


By Herbert Sweel 


Director, Acorn Farm Day Camp, Noblesville, Ind. 


UMMER is the recognized season 

for camping. If you run a day 
camp, however, you have an ad- 
vantage in that you need not follow the 
tradition of summer resident camps. 
Day camp campsites are often within 
easy walking or driving distance of 
campers homes, since they usually draw 
their group from a comparatively small 
area. These groups are ordinarily made 
up of younger boys and girls whose 
activities are still centered about the 
home. The staff is most often local peo- 
ple available part-time throughout the 
year. So let’s have more year-round day 
camp activities! Perhaps, within limits, 
some resident camps could also develop 
such a program to give their campers 
year-round camp experiences. 

Fall, winter and spring offer as many 
or more activities as summer and the 
chance to take camping out of hiberna- 
tion. It certainly is no fun to tell the 
camp gang “‘so long’’ when school days 
arrive, so let’s see what can be done to 
hold the old gang together. 





You NrEEp Aa SHELTER 

First, because of the increased prob- 
ability of inclement weather conditions, 
a shelter of some kind will be necessary. 
The rougher the better: a barn, cabin, 
basement, or two-car garage are possi- 
bilities. In some sections they will have 
to be heated for below-freezing weather 
though in many parts of the country the 
weather is warm enough for summer 
equipment all year. ; 

Second, parent cooperation on clothes 
for all types of weather is a necessity. 
Too many times youngsters using their 
own judgment will wear too few clothes 
for a day out of doors. In case of rain, 
good rubber boots and raincoats should 
be available. Proper protection means 
fewer colds and minimizes the com- 
plaining when a cold wind comes along 
during the middle of the day. 

Every child should have the thrill of 
carrying his own knapsack. He can 
carry surplus clothing in it and also 
use it as a catch-all for those finds on 
the trips aif eld. 

Third, when the temperature goes 


down the amount of food consumed goes 
up and so does the cost. Plenty of 
good, hot food and a warm protected 
spot in which to eat it, should be ar- 
ranged for. 

Fourth, since weather conditions are 
likely to make winter day camping more 
rigorous than summer, it is advisable 
to limit your group during the cold 
season to the older boys or girls of 
your camp. Every group will have dif- 
ferent weather problems, but the older 
children will be better able to take the 
rugged conditions. 


SoME PrRoGRAM IDEAS 


A very flexible program will be need- 
ed to introduce campers to outdoor liv- 
ing in a new season. Tricks learned in 
summer often won't work in winter. 
Care of footgear and clothing is much 
more essential to good health and com- 
fort. Good, hot food, cooked individual- 
ly in home-made tin-can cooking kits 
gives opportunity for progressive learn- 
ing of outdoor cooking techniques. The 
warmth of a fire attracts interest when 
toes and fingers get frosty. A good 
counselor can take his campers from the 
“heat a can of beans” stage to baking 
potatoes, making a stew, and on to the 
baking of biscuits twist style or in 
hand-made ovens. 


Smaller winter groups give an oppor- 
tunity to put real adventure into trips 
afield. During the fall, nutting parties 
in search of black walnuts, butternuts, 
hickory nuts, and pecans will satisfy 
appetite 


that inborn for hoarding. 





Every boy who doesn’t have an oppcr- 
tunity to wear the stain off his fingers 
from hulling black walnuts has missed 
one of boyhood’s pleasures. A taste ‘or 
paw-paws and persimmons can be «e- 
veloped by collecting and testing thcse 
new flavors. The girls might take home 
a can full of persimmons to make an 
old-fashioned pudding with hard sauce, 

Fall, winter and spring are just as 
exciting fishing seasons as is summer, 
Fishing through the ice is a new ex- 
perience for many and gives opportuni- 
ty for imparting lessons in ice safeiy, 
fish habits and the use of winter tackle 
and baits. 

When the leaves are off the trees, 
study of birds is much more simple. On 
a cold day it is easy to arouse interest 
in a bird neighbor who has outdoor liv- 
ing problems too. A chickadee, titmouse, 
or other bird that can be enticed to 
share a bit of your lunch is a lasting 
friend. Squirrels will often react in like 
manner. These experiences build a back- 
log of nature lore that is necessary to 
feel at home in the woods. 

On rainy days a visit to a saw mill 
or lumber company will usually be the 
source of enough scrap lumber to start 
birdhouse construction. An equipped 
shop is not essential, for each child can 
bring either a hammer, a saw, a brace 
and bit, or nails to share with others. 


Children can be taught to look ahead 
with this type of project. A hammer 
might be given as a prize in the spring 
to the first one who has his birdhouse 
occupied. A U. S. government bulletin 
on birdhouse construction will give the 
required dimensions on homes of 39 
box-inhabiting birds, as well as giving 
the height that the houses should be 
placed above the ground. 


Your summer program will benefit, 
as ours has, from a year-round program 
of camp activities, spiced with the sea- 
soning of out-of-doors experiences dur- 
ing all of the months of the year. 





Any time is the time of year for camping if clothes and program are in keeping 
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Lobby of Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis 


Top-\otch Convention Planned 


HE ATTENTION of everyone 
from coast to coast interested in 
camping in all of its many phases 

is focused these days on St. Louis as 
the St. Louis Section of ACA goes for- 
ward with its plans to stage the 1950 
convention in that city from February 
15 to 18. 

J. Edward Dodds, general chairman 
of arrangements, and Max J. Lorber, 
section president, report an excellent 
response from ACA members to their 
mailing early this summer. Many said 
they could be counted on to spread the 
news about the convention throughout 
their sections and several hundred indi- 
cated that they were making plans to 
attend the convention next year. 

Dodds reports that registration forms 
will soon be going out to members with 
detailed information and current facts 
about the convention program. Mem- 
bers are urged to respond quickly so 
that the local committee may not only 
gxin the encouragement from such an 
erly response but also more quickly 
complete its own planning on the basis 
0 expected national attendance sup- 
port, 

The registration fee for the four-day 
¢ nvention, including the banquet, will 
b $10 for ACA members and $12 for 
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non-association members, Dodds said. 
Hep oF SEcTIONS NEEDED 

The great need now, Dodds said, is 
for intensive promotion throughout the 
total membership by sections. He called 
upon each section head to personally 
assume responsibility for bringing the 
convention forcefully and often before 
his own constituency, both in and out- 
side the ACA membership. 

Alfred H. Wyman, well-known in 
national ACA circles, Convention Pro- 
gram Chairman, has released the fol- 
lowing tentative day-by-day convention 
program. Greater details will follow as 
speakers and discussion leaders are se- 
cured in the various program areas, he 
said. 


Wednesday, February 15 


Program to be devoted exclusively to 


business interests and evaluation of 
camping activities, with stimulating pro- 
grams for 19 Kindred Groups. These 
are Boys Club, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Catholic Camps, Crippled Chil- 


dren, Day Camping, 4-H Clubs, Gir! 


Scouts, Government Agency, Jewish 
Welfare, Municipal Camps, Private 


Camps, Protestant Camping, Salvation 
Army, School Camping, School Train- 
ing, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and Youth 
Hostels. 


Each group, Wyman stated, will pro- 
vide its own speakers, programs, and 
resource people. 

LarGE ATTENDANCES EXPECTED 

Large attendances have been predict- 
ed by Private Camps, Camping on 
School Time, Salvation Army, Munici- 
pal Camping, and Day Camps, Wyman 
said. All four of these groups have 
submitted preliminary programs to Wy- 
man which he characterized as “excit- 
ing and stimulating.” 

This will be the first time that the 
American Camping Association conven- 
tion has devoted a full day to Kindred 
Group discussions, according to Wyman. 

At 8 p.m. Wednesday the first Gen- 
eral Assembly of the convention will 
be held in the massive Gold Room of 
Hotel Jefferson. Dr. Hedley Dimock of 
George Williams College, Chicago, will 
preside and outline the three-day over- 
all convention program. He will also 
project camping into the future by 
evaluating, Wyman announced, what is 
in store for tomorrow in the field. 

Thursday, February 16 

The morning will be given over to 
a General Assembly session at which 
three outstanding speakers — a psy- 
chiatrist, a pediatrician, and an educa- 
tor, with the possible addition of a 
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Mind you, now, you don’t have 
to do a thing to share in these 
prizes ... nope, no brain teasers, 
no guessing, no nothin’. 

Ed Dodds, energetic chairman 
of the St. Louis ACA Convention 
Committee has announced that 
“for the first-time in the history 
of ACA conventions attendance 
prizes will be given when the ses- 
sion meets in St. Louis next Feb- 
ruary.” And, WHAT prizes they 
are! So far, according to Ed, the 





Prizes--with no strings attached! 


following daily and grand awards 
have been donated: an aluminum 
canoe, a thoroughbred dog, a camp 
fire pump, etc. We won’t list the 
rest because we don’t believe your 
heart would be able to stand the 
excitement. 

Get this! All that you need to 
do to be eligible for a prize is to 
ATTEND. What could be more 
logical? Plan now to be in on the 
big easy pickin’s. 

Walt Stradal 








counseling and guidance expert - will 
evaluate the child’s needs for a new 
adventure and a creative camp experi- 
ence. 


ADMINISTRATIVE GrRouP DISCUSSIONS 


In the afternoon there will be held si- 
multaneous group discussions on admini- 
strative problems. as follows: Staff 
Training and Supervision; Health, 
Safety, and Sanitation; Food Adminis- 
tration; Care of Property, Buildings, 
and Equipment; Evaluation (certifica- 
tion); Insurance; Camp Organization 
and Administration; Development and 
Changing of Camp Layouts; Financial 
Management; Organization of the 
Camp; Functions of Camp Committees 
and Board, and Community Aspects of 
Camp Planning. 


Thursday from 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. 
movies showing camp programs, devices, 
and camp structures and equipment will 
be screened. Commercial exhibitors who 
have developed movies in the field of 
orientation, water craft, camp craft, 
camp equipment, etc., will exhibit also. 
In addition, film “shorts” on private or 
agency camps will be shown. 

The evening will be devoted to a 
General Assembly with a strong nation- 
al speaker and a program of camp 
demonstrations. 


Friday, February 17 


In the morning there will be simul- 
taneous group discussions held on pro- 
gram planning in the following fields: 
Trailside Cooking; Astronomy; Camp- 
ers Sharing in Program Planning; Pro- 
gram for Young Adults; Nature Craft; 
How to Promote Democratic Participa- 
tion; Water Safety; Music; Camp 
Craft; Staff Sharing Program Plan- 
ning; Program for Co-education and 
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Families; Conservation; and Water 
Craft. 

From 11 a.m. to 12 noon another ses- 
sion of the General Assembly will be 
held to conduct the annual meeting of 
ACA, 

Morning discussion groups will recon- 
vene in the afternoon. From 4:30 to 
6:00 p.m. the program of movies begun 
the day before will be continued. 
ANNUAL BANQUET 

The General Assembly will meet 
again at night for the annual banquet. 
The evening program will have for its 
principal speaker one of the nation’s 


best-known educators. 


It should be said right here that the 
singing at the banquet will be in charge 
of the famous music-maker, George 
Campbell, so well-known to all of us 
that it seems unnecessary to do more 
than to announce him. George will lead 
convention discussions on community 
singing as well as direct convention 
songfests. 


Saturday, February 18 


The morning will be devoted to the 
all-important subject of Public Rela- 
tions. The session will probably be 
held, Wyman said, in three simultaneous 
discussion groups dealing with the work- 
shop reports of the Bear Mountain con- 
ference, ways to apply those recom- 
mendations in the field of private camp- 
ing, and how to apply them to agency 
camping. In prospect, too, is a fourth 
group discussion on the planning, co- 
ordination, and integration of Public 
Relations programs. 


On Saturday afternoon demonstra- 
tions and consultations with outstanding 
camp authorities will be conducted. Con- 
sultations will be on the basis of ap- 
pointments, according to Wyman. 

Anyone wishing to communicate with 
the convention arrangers may reach 
them through Ed Dodds at the YMCA, 
1528 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Plan now to meet with us in St. Louis 
February 15 to 18, 1950! 





Handy hack 
Solves Camp 
Mop Problems 


Do you have trouble keeping kitchen 
and other camp mops where they be- 
long? Keeping them washed, dried, 
sunned, sweet and clean? The simple 
rack shown above has solved the prob- 
lem for Max J. Lorber, president of 
ACA’s St. Louis Section and operator 
of Camp Nebagamon, in Wisconsin, 
who is demonstrating in the picture. 





It is an easily constructed sort of 
overgrown sawhorse, built to such a 
size that washed mops can be hung 
over the top for drying. The rack is 
located in an open, sunny spot near the 
back door of the camp kitchen. It is 
painted white to create an extra psy 
chological urge to cleanliness on th 
part of those who use it. 
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15 Public Relations 


Pointers 


By Haward P. Galloway, Publisher, Camping 


HE CAMPING movement is now 
at a point in its development at 
which the right kind of camp 

promotion - the right kind of public 

relations - can lend a tremendous up- 
surge to public acceptance of and be- 
lief in the camping experience as an 
essential experience in the development 
of the total personality of American 
boys and girls. Here are 15 pointers on 
better camp public relations culled from 

a speech by the writer at the 1949 

regional convention of ACA held in 

New York City: 

1. BroapEN Your Sieuts. Camp pub- 
lie relations has to do not only with 
your own campers and their parents, 
your own agency, your own board mem- 
bers and lay committee people, but also 
with every single individual anywhere 
who ever has an idea or an opinion 
about camping flit through his mind. 
Our public relations job is to so explain 
camping that more and more _ people 
will clearly comprehend the great values 
camping has to offer, and will want to 
be a part of camping, whether that part 
shall consist of sending one of their 
own children to camp, of making camp 
attendance possible for some other child 
who would not otherwise have the oppor- 
tunity, of contributing funds toward the 
support of some camp, of becoming 
associated with camping as a working 
member of a lay committee, or of enter- 
ing the camping field on a full profes- 
sional basis. 

In essence, public relations means 
simply so explaining to people the par- 





t cular cause in which you believe that - 


‘1ey will thoroughly understand it and 
cuthusiastically support it. That’s all 
cur camping public relations have to 
Co. With a program such as is repre- 
© nted by camping at its best, we have 
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certainly no reason to hide our light 
under a bushel, and every reason to use 
every means at our disposal to interpret 
the values of camping to people on an 
ever widening scale. How well we do 
this is likely to determine how well our 
camps will do in years to come. How 
well our camps will do — in terms of 
the number of children served, in terms 
of how good and how worthwhile an 
experience those children will have in 
our camps, in terms of increasing or 
decreasing civic and public support of 
camping, in terms of improvements in 
the personal positions - professional and 
financial] - of those of us connected with 
camping. 

2. Base ProMoTIoON ON PERFORM- 
ANCE. Good public relations, lasting 
good public relations, must be based on 
actual performance, not merely prom- 
ises. Wonderful words, pretty pictures, 
sparkling speeches will not long take 
the place of good camp operation in 
creating and maintaining a sound basis 
for good public relations. 

3. Keep Private RELATIONS PRIVATE. 
This has to do with the manner in which 
we sell our camps in competition with 
other camps, whether it be one private 
camp versus another private camp, 
whether it be a private camp versus 
an organization or agency camp, wheth- 
er it be the whole field of organization 
and agency camps versus the whole field 
of private camps. If our selling of our 
own camps is such that it tends to de- 
tract from other camps, or other types 
of camps, then, while we may gain a 
few campers, or a degree of public sup- 
port or civic contribution for a brief 
period, we are likely to find in the 
long run that we have actually damaged 
the total cause of camping rather than 


helped it. 





Magazine 


4. Get ProressionaL Herp Ir You 
Can. Promotion and public relations 
are actual full-time businesses - profes- 
sions, if you will - just as much as camp 
operation is a profession or a business. 
So, if your public-relations job is of 
such magnitude as to make desirable 
or possible employment of a full or 
part-time professional public-relations 
counsel, by all means do so. If you 
choose well, you'll get your money’s 
worth and be spared a lot of headaches 
learning public relations the hard way. 


5. Don’t Try to HANDLE Pustic ReE- 
LATIONS WitH Your Lerr Hanp. Let’s 
assume, as is likely to be the case, that 
many of us have not the wherewithall 
to hire professional public-relations 
counsel, but still have a public-relations 
job to do (and everybody does.) Public 
relations is an intricate business. It is 
also a vastly important matter to you, 
if you hope or expect that your camp 
and your camping program may grow 
over the years. So, don’t try to handle 
your public relations with your left 
hand while you are doing “more import- 
ant things’ with your right hand. Give 
your public relations just as much time 
and attention and thought and financial 
assistance as you do other phases of 
your camp operation, and you are more 
likely to achieve worthwhile results. 

6. KNow THE Toots or PuBtic RE- 
LATIONS. There are many different 
kinds of tools available for use in pub- 
lic-relations work. Obviously, if you 
don’t know about some of them or if 
you haven't investigated some of them 
to see whether they fit your need, you 
may actually do a limping job of public 
relations instead of the full-fledged job 
you might be doing. 

7. CHoose THE RicuHt Toots. There 
are so many public-relations tools avail- 
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able that no one camp or organization 
could, or would be well advised to, use 
all or even most of them. The trick is 
to choose the right tools. And the ones 
you choose will depend on_ several 
things: what it is you are trying to get 
across; to whom you are trying to get 
it across; the time available to do the 
job; the skills or dispositions of the 
person or persons in your group who 
will be handling public relations; and 
the amount of materials 
available for use. 

8. Usk THE SPoKEN Worp For ALL 
ir 1s Worrn. The spoken word is a 
powerful tool of public relations. It 
includes personal conversations, inter- 


money or 


views, discussion groups, meetings, con- 
ventions, radio, records and the like. 
The more personal you keep your use 
of these media, the more effective they 
will prove. Satisfied patrons of your 
camp or your organization or your 
agency can lend very effective aid to 
your efforts by means of their spoken 
words. So can staff members of your 
camp who are enthusiastic about the 
kind of job you are trying to do. 

You can multiply the effectiveness 
of your spoken words by using them 
on groups as well] as individuals. Talks 
to church groups, parent-teacher asso- 
_ciations, service clubs and the like give 
vou this chance to multiply the effec- 
tiveness of your spoken words. 

9, Ler THE PRINTED WorD MULTIPLY 
Your Contacts. The printed word is 
an economical tool for making constant- 
ly available to the bulk of your pros- 
pects information about your camp or 
your program which will help them 
understand its basic values. It enables 
vou to say what you want to say to a 
much wider group; it also enables the 
recipients to read your message again 
and again if they like, in order that a 
more permanent impression may be 
formed. 

Under this heading come letters, leaf- 
lets, booklets, reports, yearbooks, news- 
paper stories and magazine articles, 
your own house organ or camp maga- 
zine, purchase of paid advertising space 
in printed media, and so forth. There 
are, however, some dangers and pitfalls 
to watch out for here. It is vitally 
important that what we say in print be 
given very serious thought and con- 
sideration before it is put into print 
and becomes permanent. Proper organ- 
ization of thinking is more important in 
a printed article than in a casual con- 
versation. Use of correct grammar is 
more important. The manner in which 
the printed word is printed, is also of 
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Editor-Publisher of Camping Magazine, 
Howard P. Galloway, discusses 
Public Relations 


considerable importance. The best of 
thoughts may lose considerably in their 
effectiveness if they are printed in a 
sloppy, hard to read, obviously cheap 
manner. 

10. ONe Picture 1s WortH a THov- 
sAND Worps. Most camps are very pho- 
togenic. Since it has been estimated 
that people retain 60% of what they 
see, certainly we should take advantage 
of this photogenic nature in our public 
relations. But, remember that, if one 
picture is really to be worth a thousand 
words, it must be a good picture. 

Movies, as many camp directors can 
testify, are excellent public relations 
means, provided they are yood movies. 
But there is nothing so distressing as 
to have to sit through 15 minutes or a 
half hour of movies which are poorly 
exposed, poorly edited, without centers 
of interest and sometimes’ obviously 
posed, 

Picture kits and albums, post cards, 
and other graphic media are also avail- 
able for use in building your camp pub- 
lic relations. Many directors use them 
successfully. 

11. DotinG is Berrer THan Hearing, 
SEEING. This might be 
Special 


READING OR 
characterized by the _ title 
Events, and would include such things 
as special days and ‘weeks, tours, pag- 
eants, anniversaries, reunions, dinners, 
etc. This tool, if properly used, can 
perhaps be more effective than any of 
the others mentioned, because it is said 
that people retain 90% of the things 
they actuallly do as opposed to those 
they hear about, read about or see. The 


more actual “doing” that you put into 
events of this kind, the more positive 
public relations results you can expect. 

12. WHat you Do, Do WELL. If you 
want effective public relations, what 
you do, do well. If you’re not sure you 
can do it well, perhaps it would be wise 
to pass up that particular thing, and 
use some other method that you know 
you can handle. You will get a much 
better result from a simply organized 
campaign of public relations which is 
well done, than from a complex under- 
taking which breaks down halfway t 
the goal and winds up being a shabby 
job. 

13. Caty Your Suorts. It is very 
easy to start firing public-relations 
blasts in all directions, instead of mak- 
ing certain that you stick to the plan 
and the objectives you originally out- 
lined. Such an error of strategy, of 
course, results in waste of some of 
vour public-relations ammunition, some 
of your time, and some of the good 
results which might have been achieved 
by calling every shot. 

14. Don’r Let Your Moror STA tt. 
If you've ever had the misfortune of 
having to push a stalled automobile, 
vou ve noticed that it is very difficult 
to get the stalled car started, but once 
it is underway it is a relatively simple 
matter to keep it rolling. The same 
thing is true of public relations. Camp 
public relations is not a thing which 
should be reserved for the last two or 
three months before camp opens. The 
aim should be to draw up a_public- 
relations calendar of twelve months dur- 
ation, and spot on that calendar in their 
appropriate places, use of all the tools 
vou have finally chosen to use. Then 
carry your program through, according 
to plan, all year long. 

15. Keep Your Eye oN THE TARGET. 
To achieve really the best in public 
relations, never forget in any activities 
— whether they be your own actions, 
use of the spoken word, your printed 
matter, the pictures you show or thie 
participation activities you plan - never 
forget to keep your eye on this target: 

The one big aim of all our public 
relations is greater understanding of 
the values of camping by all people, to 
the end that there shall be - increasing- 
ly - better and better camping for more 
and more children. 

If you shoot at that target, and shoot 
straight and steadily, the other aims of 
your public relations will all fall into 
their proper places and you will achieve 
real and lasting public relations suc 
cess. 
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Camp Health Symposium 


New England meeting offers much helpful information 


PONSORED and organized by 
The Children’s Medical Center, 
Boston, and conducted with the 
approval and cooperation of the New 
England Section of the American Camp- 
ing Association, the first hospital sym- 
posium on camp health was held at Chil- 
dren's Hospital on June 15, 1949. Forty 
camp directors, nurses, and doctors were 
present, representing private and agen- 
cy camps throughout New England. 
Dividing responsibility as chairmen 
were Dr. Sidney Farber, Pathologist- 
in-Chief and Staff Chairman of The 
Children’s Medica] Center, whose ac- 
tive interest spurred the organization 
of the symposium, and Dr. Lendon 
Snedeker, Assistant Administrator of 
the Center, who has been active for a 
number of years with the camping ac- 
tivities of the Greater Boston Com- 
munity Council. 

The camp group was welcomed by 
Dr, Farber, J. W. Farley, president of 
the Children’s Medical Center, Brad- 


ford Bentley, president of the New 


England Camping Association, A. 
Cooper Ballantine, chairman of _ its 


Health Committee and director of Camp 
Kehonkah, and Dr. Warren R. Sisson, 
President of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics and for many years Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Camp Section of the Greater Boston 
Community Council. 

Mr. Bentley, discussing the interest 
of camp directors in the health of their 
campers, noted that the illness rate in 
“mps is no greater than among chil- 
dren in general. 

Precautions against illness and the 
prevention of 
are very naturally matters of great 
concern to camp officials. Mr. Bentley 
also stressed the important role that 
cam} personnel have to play in elimin- 


accidents to campers 


atine both physical and emotional strain 
through better understanding of the ca- 
paciiies of their charges. 
Pink Eye Propiem 

D>. S. Forest Martin, associate oph- 
thal ologist of the Center, discussing 
tye oroblems, urged that cases of so 
calle . “‘Spink-eye” which fail to respond 
to s nple treatment be referred to a 
Suita le hospita:. Children with such an 
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ailment should not swim in still fresh 
water. Any foreign body in an eye 
should be given expert treatment if 
irrigation or other simple measures fail 
to remove it. 

Archery, Dr. Martin said, is a com- 
moner cause of blindness than accidents 
with air rifles or other such weapons. 
He urged special attention to teaching 
proper handling of archery equipment 
and guns, and warned that in accidents 
where the eye is penetrated the eye 
should be left alone until a competent 
doctor has an opportunity to treat it. 
Heap INJsurRiEs 

Dr. Donald Matson, associate neuro- 
surgeon of the Center, warned that 
severe head injuries may not easily 
be distinguished from simple ones. Too 
often, he said, a fracture of the skull 
is not suspected unless there is an evi- 
dent depression or an open break in 
the scalp. The child’s behavior after a 
head injury should be carefully watched, 
he said. Headache, listlessness, vomit- 
ing, eye trouble or unconsciousness are 
the major symptoms of serious injury. 
Twenty four hours of bed rest is a 
good precautionary measure. Children 
who become unconscious after a head 
injury should be placed on the face, 
and watched carefully to insure against 
their breathing in of saliva or vomited 
material. Such children never should be 
“rushed over the road” to a _ hospital, 
Dr. Matson warned. 

INrectTious DIsEAsEs 

Dr. Charles A. Janeway, physician- 
in-chief of the Center, discussing pre- 
vention of infectious disease, noted that 
children of camp age are those who 
are most susceptible. Suitable immuni- 
zation at home can _ protect children 
against smallpox, diphtheria and whoop- 
ing cough, Dr. Janeway said. Diph- 
theria has increased in recent years, 
but administration of “booster shots” 
of toxoid to children at times of greater 
incidence in the home community pro- 
vides adequate protection. The use of 
tetanus toxoid before camp may elimin- 
ate the necessity for using tetanus anti- 
toxin and eliminate the possibility of 
serum sickness. No protection exists 
against chickenpox, mumps or German 
measles, Dr. Janeway said, and camps 


actually can do a child a favor by per- 
mitting him to catch one or another 
of these diseases and so acquire relative 
immunity. Measles can be partially con- 
trolled with immune g¢lobulin. 


PoLio PoINTERS 

Dr. Janeway urged particularly that 
any camper known to have been ex- 
posed to poliomyelitis be protected 
against fatigue. Severe paralysis is ap- 
parently much more likely to result 
from the disease when the affected 
person is extremely fatigued at the time 
of its onset. 

Dr. R. Cannon Eley, Chief of the 
Center’s isolation service, outlined a 
program for camps where a case of 
poliomyelitis occurs. This would call 
for (1) transferring the ill person to 
a suitable hospital, (2) quarantining the 
camp and permitting no campers or 
personnel to leave, and no one to visit, 
(3) protecting all campers and person- 
nel in the affected camp against exces- 
sive fatigue. Sometimes local boards of 
health will not permit moving the pa- 
tient. He urged the quarantine because, 
he said, persons not ill with polio may 
be carriers, and such people, although 
unaffected themselves, may be a source 
of infection to others if permitted to 
return home. 

Dr. Eley reviewed the common symp- 
toms of poliomyelitis and said that some 
cases might begin with sore throat, 
vomiting and diarrhea or constipation. 
A stiff neck and/or back coupled with 
fever and any or all of these symptoms 
are very strongly indicative of polio. 
With children especially, the easiest 
way to determine whether neck or back 
is stiff is to examine the child in bed. 
With the child sitting up and without 
reference to any stiff neck, point to or 
touch his abdomen and say in properly 
surprised tones, ““What’s that?” Inabil- 
ity to bend the head forward will be 
evident immediately. Similarly, a child 
sitting up in bed normally bends his 
back in a curve so that the weight of 
his upper body is forward of the base 
of his spine. A child with a truly stiff 
back does not do so, but rather leans 
on his arms and hands which are placed 
several inches in back of the base of 
his spine. (to be continued) 
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Y THE TIME this issue of 
CaMPING MAGAZINE reaches you 
the American Camping Associa- 
tion Workshop on Interpretation and 
Public Relations will be over. I am 
writing on the eve of that workshop, 
during which we expect to gain two 
results —- suggestions for doing our job 
better both sectionally and nationally, 
and ideas regarding working with other 
groups to improve the understanding of 
the place of camping in modern society. 

‘Meet me in St. Louis” has been for 
two years the theme song of the ACA, 
and in February we shall gather there 
for our national convention. This is the 
big event of the year for our association. 
The St. Louis Section and particularly 
its Convention Committee have left no 
stone unturned in their efforts to make 
this convention a valuable experience 
for all of us. The meetings will give us 
renewed convictions as to the values of 
camping; they will help improve our 
skills of leadership; they will afford 
an exchange of ideas from all parts of 
the country; and at this time will be 
held the official] meeting of the associa- 
tion to plan for the future and to con- 
duct necessary business. 





ACA MakinG ProaGress 

With summer well behind us, most of 
us are in the full swing of the year’s 
activities. We are all concerned with 
ways in which we can make the services 
of the ACA both sectional and national, 
more fruitful. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, to speculate briefly on the 
particular contributions which we as an 
association can make. 

We think of the ACA primarily as a 
professional association concerned with 
those activities and programs that will 
extend camping and improve its quality. 
The fact that our members come from 
so many different sources — private 
camps, youth organizations, and public 
groups — and include not only camp 
directors and leaders but also individu- 
als who are not directly responsible for 
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Notes from Uatioual 


By Gerald P. Burns 


ACA Executive Director 





camp operation means that we always 
have a variety of opinions in the ap- 
proach to camp problems. Such differ- 
ences, however, may be one of our great- 
est values. We learn and grow by pool- 
ing our experiences with those of per- 
sons of different backgrounds but of 
similar belief in and enthusiasm for 
camping. 

As a professional association we are 
making progress. As our own philoso- 
phy of the personal and social values of 
camping becomes more clearly defined, 
we are doing a better job of interpreting 
these values to others. We recognize the 
contribution that the good camp experi- 
ence can make to the life of the individ- 
ual as well as to a democratic society 
which has become largely urban in its 
culture. 

Our literature is expanding and be- 
coming more and more useful. CAMPING 
MAGAZINE is increasingly looked to as 
source material for college students as 
well as the only organ of the camping 
movement. There are still great gaps 
in our literature, and there is need of 
additional studies that will give us a 
more scientific basis for some of the 
claims we make for camping. But there 


is evidence of a growing interest in re- 
search in the camping field; and t ere 
is every reason to believe that the ext 
few years will add considerably to ou 
fund of knowledge. 

In the leadership training field. we 


are making gains. The convictio: of 
many colleges that a greater po tion 
of their camp training should take ; lace 
in a camp situation is all to the ¢ovod, 
The number of in-cimp 
training and the expaided 
training program of our ACA sec’ ions 
will continually improve the quality of 
leadership in our camps. 


increasing 
sessions 


Our association is also making ad- 
vances in setting standards and securing 
compliance with them. Our cooperative 
relations with the many other groups 
interested in the welfare and health of 
children are improving. As a_profes- 
sional association we have a respousi- 
bility in self-evaluation and _ self-im- 
posed discipline that will insure better 
camping in all its many phases. 


A UNIFIED VoICcE 


Our organization is growing stronger 
and more able to speak with a unified 
voice for camping. Strength lies first in 
the sections, where most of the benefits 
from membership come directly to each 
of us. We must also, however, continue 
to grow strong nationally if we are to 
maintain and expand our leadership 
among the many new groups now turn- 
ing to the field of camping. 

It is still a long way to the point at 
which we shall enroll in our member- 
ship all who should participate and we 
shall be strong enough to assume our 
rightful place of leadership in_ the 
health, education, recreation, and wel- 
fare movement of the nation. 








MEMBERSHIP NOMINATIONS 





343 S. Dearborn, Chicago 4. 


Name 


THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION, 


I nominate for membership in The American Camping Association: 
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City and State 
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Works in hard or soft water. 
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AS IT WASHES 


AND HELPS TO 


PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


BACTERIOLOGICALLY PROVEN 














Send for Sample 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 


& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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What’s NEW 


Information . Products . Literature . Service . for Camps 


Use handy coupon below to obtain additional FREE information 


Camp Meat — identification methods, 
buying tips and cooking suggestions — 
are the subject of a 40-page “Meat Man- 
ual,’ offered to camp directors and dieti- 
tians by Puritan Beef Co., 14 Grace St., 
New York City 14. The booklet contains 
hundreds of helpful illustrations and 
much information which will help your 
meat buying. (A25) 





A New Dishwasher, described as the 
world’s first single-tank dishwasher with 
a power rinse, is shown above. Produced 
by Jackson Dishwasher Co., 3703 E. 93rd 
St., Cleveland, Model AC-50 accomplishes 
washing and rinsing by means of double- 
revolving spray method, which is said 
to result in an even distribution of water 
Over every surface of articles being 
washed. Automatic timing is standard 
equipment, and the machine has a rated 
capacity of 2,000 dishes per hour. (A29) 


Banners, pennants, t-shirts and many 
other similar products needed by every 
Camp are listed, pictured, described and 
priced in a new catalog which has been 
released by American School Supply, 
Inc., 366 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, 
N. J. Consulting this 32-page publication 
is sure to give you new ideas for next 
season. (A33) 


Plastic tableware items in a wide variety 
are described in a new catalog announced 
by Rozers Plastic Corp., West Warren, 
Mass. Sizes, packing, shipping weights 
and colors are systematically listed to 
méke selection simple and sure. (A27) 
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Hobby Tool, a_ popular-priced, _light- 
weight, yet powerful hand grinder has 
been announced by The Dumore Co., 
Racine, Wis. With the tool, it is said 
crafts workers can sand, grind, saw, 
drill, engrave, buff, polish, burnish, sharp- 
en, carve, burr, shape, ete. It should 
prove a real boon to many crafts shops. 
(A26) 


Color Filmstrips of high quality and 
range of subjects designed to appeal to 
camps exercising discrimination in their 
selection of materials for camp programs 
have been announced by Life Filmstrips, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. A 
16-page pictorial brochure describing the 
materials is available on request. (A32) 


A Meat Buyer’s Guide, printed in two 
colors and containing 12 pages of helpful 
information for buyers of meats for 
camps, is now available free from Pfael- 
zer Brothers, Inc., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago 9. Highlighted is the company’s 
line of “portion ready” meats which re- 
lieve camp kitchens of nearly all butch- 
ering operations. (A31) 


Vegetable peeling made easy is the aim 
of the new portable, electric vegetable 


peeler recently introduced by Universal 


Industries, Somerville 45, Mass. Simpli- 
city of operation, stainless-steel construc- 
tion, and a capacity of 20 pounds per 


minute are features cited which will 
appeal to camp directors. (A28) 


A Lantern Lighter designed to end wind 
and rain lighting problems is the latest 
offering of Gales Sales Co., 4728 Lorain 
Avenue, Cleveland. It is easily and per- 
manently attachable to the lighting hole 
of any gasoline or acetylene lanterns. 
When the thumb spins the outside knob 
a spark wheel throws a fat, strong spark 
on the mantle and the lantern is said 
to light instantly, whether cold or hot. 
(A30) 


A new mechanical aerosol sprayer, using 
an insecticide concentrate safe for use 
around foods, has been developed by 
Gulf Oil Corp. A heavy dosage of the 
aerosol mist is said to be highly effective 
against crawling pests such as roaches, 
waterbugs, silverfish, and the accessible 
stages of beetles, weevils and moths. 
(A34) 


Aluminum canoes, their  characteris- 
tics, specifications and advantages, to- 
gether with prices, are described in a 
10-page leaflet prepared by the manu- 
facturers, Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corp. (A1) 


Calcium chloride, for use in providing 
better fire protection in camps and other 
locations where fire must be constantly 
guarded against, is the subject of booklet 
No. FP2A, published by Solvay Sales 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
(A4) 


Craft supplies, including leather, plas- 
tics, metals, paints, woodcarving, etc., 
are pictured, described and priced in a 
32-page catalog offered by Sto-Rex Craft 
Department of Western Mfg. Co. (A7) 


Equipment and supplies for summer 
camps, ranging from beds and boats to 


Fill out completely one space below for each item wanted. Then paste all 


four coupons on a single penny postcard or slip in envelope and mail to 


CAMPING MAGAZINE, Metuchen, N.J. More items and coupons next page. 


Print in box the number 
describing one item wanted. 


Name of my camp 


Coupon void if not filled out completely 
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CAMP STAFF 


REFERRAL DIRECTORY 


(ready for distribution Feb. 1) 


Lists thousands of summer employ. 
ment applications . . Camp Directors 
Waterfront, Unit and Athletic Direc 








tors, Counselors (classified), Junior 
My N My N , i , 
neewes cart Counselors-in-training, Nurses (R.N. 
Street & No. Street & No. and practical), Dietitians, Kitchen \ 
Clty nn... State City State Stewards, Cooks, Dining Room Service, 








My Pos. in Camp 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, Metuchen, New Jersey 














My Pos. in Camp 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, Metuchen, New Jersey 





Business Managers, etc., all classifi- 
cations with address, experience rec- 
ord and basic qualifications for every 


a applicant listed. 1 





kitchen equipment and paper products 
are listed and pictured in the current 
catalog of Sanitary Supply and Specialty 
Co. (A10) 


Preservation of wood and _ practical 
elimination of painting of camp build- 
ings are twin advantages of carbolin- 
eum compound described in an eight- 
page Bulletin No. 89, available from Car- 
bolineum Wood Preserving Co. (AQ) 


Leather for craft work, as well as 
leather-working tools and accessories are 
the subject of the current catalog of- 
fered by Kit Kraft; included also is 
catalog data on metal-working supplies. 
(A2) 


Guidance books for campers and coun- 
selors, students and teachers, are des- 
cribed in a 16-page catalog being dis- 
tributed by McKnight and McKnight, 
publishers. (A6) 


Educational filmstrips, covering hun- 
dreds of subjects, many ideal for camp 
projection are described in the new 32- 
page catalog prepared by Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. (A8) 


Finger paints, what they are and how 
they can be used by children of all camp 
ages to produce not only interesting 
paintings but also to supply unique de- 
coration for a variety of craft projects, 
are the subject of an interesting two-col- 
or, 16-page booklet offered by Binney 
& Smith Co. (A111) 


Fire extinguishers in several types — 
water, anti-freeze, chemical and dry 
chemical — designed to offer protec- 
tion for every type of fire in every type 
of location, are covered in catalog fold- 
ers offered by the manufacturers, Wal- 
ter Kidde & Co. (A17) 


Camp emblems, banners, T-shirts, sweat- 
shirts and hats and other supplies, 
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personalized with the name or initial of 
your camp, are described and priced in 
an illustrated catalog offered by The 
Felt Crafters. (A16) 


Knives, saws and other tools for a 
wide variety of craft uses are pictured, 
described and priced in the new catalog 
prepared by X-acto Crescent Products 
Co., Inc. (A19) 


Handicraft supplies for practically every 
type of work which will be encountered 
in the camp craft shop are listed and 
briefly described in the current catalog 
of Burgess Handicraft Stores. (A13) 


Water sports equipment, specifically 
diving boards and floats, are pictured and 
described in catalog No. 49 issued by 
Hussey Mfg. Co. (A18) 


Use of cereal foods, general nutrition- | 


al data and selected recipes using cer- 
eals are included in the booklet “Cereals 
in Our Meals,” offered by Van Brode 
Milling Co., Inc. (A20) 


“Selected Motion Pictures” is the 
title of the new catalog offered by Asso- 
ciation Films, Inc. More than 1,300 titles 
are listed, including 100 high-grade free 
films. (A23) 


Dishwashing that is clean, sanitary 
and safe is the aim of an illustrated 
folder and wall card giving information 
on proper practices in both hand and 
machine washing of dishes, and available 
from Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. (A24) 


Leather, leather-working tools and 
accessories and instruction books are 
cataloged and described in a new publi- 
cation offered by Charles A. Toebe Lea- 
ther Co. (A21) , 


Copper metalcraft supplies and interest- 
ing items which can be made are the 
subject of a leaflet offered by Metal 
Goods Corp. (A22) 





A comprehensive staff referral direc- 
tory of administrative, functional and 
supervisory personnel. Every listing is 
a bonafide, “paid for’ application for 
summer employment. 





Special Pre-Publication Offer 


Orders for Directory will be accepted 

during December ONLY at _ special 

’ pre-publication price of $5.00. 
(After Jan. Ist, $7.00 List) 


MAILMASTER 


Suite 1102, 
210 Fifth Ave. 





New York 10. 











LEATHERCRAFT 





SPECIAL SERVICE TO CAMPS 
e Fine Lecthers 

® Tools and Tool Kits 

e Accessories 

© Cut-out Projects 

@ Pre-Punched Projects 

Send for Price List and Catalog 


Euerything for Leathewragt 
1f@) 4: LEATHERCRAFT 


COMPANY 
149 N. 3rd St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


TWO BLOCKS NORTH OF MARKET STREET 




















JERRY GOES TO CAMP 


A Story for Campers, Counselors 
and Parents 
by 
ALBERT M. BROWN 


Illustrations by Miles Silverman 
Foreword by Henry M. Busch 


° Price $1.75 


BLOCH PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| Good Music Makes 
Good [Listening 


By forge Bolet 


S A BOY I used to go to a 
summ2zr camp, and one of the 
counselors was a very fine ama- 
teur pianist. He gave so much pleasure 
by playing without trying to instruct us, 
that I made up my mind that when I 
grew up and could take vacations in the 
summer, I would spend them at a boys 
camp as a counselor and attempt to 
give the same pleasure. I have always 
followed this decision. In this article 
I would like to recount what I have 
learned about boys and their interest 
and tastes in music from my experience 
at Pocono Camp, Lakeville, Pa. 

Usually, I play for the boys on Sun- 
days and rainy nights, and at occasion- 
al moments when things get dull. As 
the boys wear heavy shoes and there 
are no rugs on the floors, I tell them 
we are going to have our concerts Japa- 
nese style. We take out all of the furni- 
ture, and the boys park their shoes out- 
side and sit on the floor. There is never 
a sound except for the music. Usually 
I play for them for about an hour, with 
no intermission between numbers. Boys 
are not required to come and listen — 
but they all do. 
First-Quatity Music 

I never play down to the campers. 
Both in my own recitals and when I 
play records for them (every afternoon 
during rest hour) I give them good, 
heavy stuff. For recordings, the Bach 
Brandenberg Concertos, Strauss Tone 


Poems, Ravel, Cesar Franck and the 
lesser-known Beethoven Symphonies. 
On the piano, I play only the same 
types of works which I would use for 
a Carnegie Hall recital, and make no 
conces:'ons as to length or quality. 

I never try to explain my interpre- 
tation ct the music to them, but allow 
them to listen in the way that they like 
best ani form their own judgments. 
Many « mpers make no distinction be- 
tween :-clodie and non-melodic works, 
and ele. sie or modern harmony means 
nothing’ » them. They listen to and ac- 
cept B.-) with the same enthusiasm as 
Bartok. It is their love of music as 
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such which develops, and that is the 
important thing. 

Here are severa] things I believe a 
music counselor should do. Although 
they are not directly connected with 
music, they have a great influence in 
capturing the boys’ interest. In _ the 
first place, it is very helpful for the 
music counselor to associate with camp- 
ers constantly so that they feel that 
music is just one more advantage of the 
adult assistance of the counselor, and 
not simply a peculiarity of his. 

I eat, swim, and participate in all 
sports with our campers. They call me 
Uncle Jorge. They are so accustomed 
to my being a life-guard and referee 
that they have much the same feeling 
toward me when I give them music. 
It is just one more thing that, at this 
point in their development, I do better 
than they. 

It is imperative to approach the con- 
certs from a perfectly matter of fact 
point of view. Any indication that music 
is on a different plane from the rest 
of the days’ activities would build up a 
reserve in the youngsters which would 
be impossible to overcome. If the con- 
certs are approached casually and camp- 
ers have a choice as to whether they 
hear them or not, they will elect to 
listen in every instance. 

Att Campers Love Music 

In the five years, off and on, that 
I have been counselor at the Pocono 
Camp, I have never found a boy who 
did not love music and listen to it every 
chance he got, whether or not he had 
any special talent for music. 

Typical of the reaction of the boys 
was the remark of one who came up 
to the wife of the director last summer 
and said that he had a problem he 
wanted to discuss with her. Thinking it 
must be something quite serious, she 
walked a little distance away with him 
and then asked: “And now, tell me 
what’s on your mind.” 


“Aunt Dottie,’ said the boy, “don’t 


you think that if Uncle Jorge practiced, 


he could be a concert pianist someday ?” 





Teach Campers 
Conservation! 











E SPEND a great deal of 
time in camps teaching 
youngsters how to take 
care of a canoe, a rowboat, a 
tent, but not nearly enough is 
done to help them know how to 
take care of a piece of land! 





Here are some of the activities 
that go with keeping a piece of 
land in good condition :— 


1. Planting trees, shrubs and wild 
flowers with thought as to the 
kind of a habitat they need. 


2. Thinning out trees and shrubs 
and pruning trees. 


3. Listing the things that live and 
grow naturally on the camp 
site and planning to introduce 
other native plants and animals 
that would live there if proper 
habitats were planned and car- 
ried out. 


4. Making and placing bird hous- 
es to attract more birds to live 
in the camp. 


5. Giving consideration to the 
footpaths in camp, making sure 
they are where there is no 
danger of causing a soil erosion 
problem; directing and repair- 
ing those that are causing 
wash-outs and other erosion 
problems. 


6. Removing all fire hazards from 
the camp. 


7. Posting the land against hunt- 
ing, fishing and the disturbing 
of trees, shrubs and wild flow- 
ers. 


Taking good care of a camp 
site is both nature study and con- 
servation. It’s pretty hard to sepa- 
rate the two, anyway. Good na- 
ture study includes conservation 
and intelligent conservation ne- 
cessitates a knowledge of nature. 
The two can work together, in a 
camp, to the great benefit of the 
camp and the youngsters. 





(Abstracted from ”Camp Cues,” a publi- 


cation of the Girl Scouts.) 
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Want to Buy 
a Camp 


Want to Sell 
a Camp 








LIST YOUR NEEDS 


Information strictly confidential 
Consult or Write 


KENNETH JOHN BEEBE 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Tel. Plaza 7-4440 











YOUR BEST PROTECTION 
Against Drowning 
re 
Stephenson 
CAMP MODEL 
RESUSCITATOR 


STEPHENSON CORPORATION 
Red Bank, New Jersey 














“Laughing Loon” 


WATERFRONT; 
EQUIPMENT 


Diving Boards - Floats 
Ladders - Rafts, etc. 


HUSSEY 
SAFE SEATING 


Portable 
Steel Bleachers 
And Grandstands 


Permanent 
Grandstands 


Write for FREE Literature 


Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc. 
499 R.R. St., N. Berwick, Me. 


) 








DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft e Plastics e Belt Craft 
Block Printing e@ Pottery Craft 
Textile Color @e Power Tools 


Wood Burning @ Instruction Book 
—@-"— 
Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dept. CM 129 


Elm Grove Wheeling, W. Va. 

















@ Cuicaco Section held its first fall 
dinner meeting October 17, and _ re- 
ports it a great success, attended by 
nearly 100 “campers.” Jerry Burns, 
national ACA Executive director, was 
guest speaker. 

Chicago’s next meeting was an all- 
day affair held November 12 and fea- 
turing the general topic of public re- 
lations for camps and camping. Speak- 
ers from camps, youth-serving organi- 
zations and industry explored the sub- 
ject of camp public relations from every 
angle, and came up with some excellent 
ideas for use by those attending the 
meeting. 

Future meetings scheduled by the 
Windy City Section include December 
10, on Health in Camp; January 14, on 
Camp Programming; February 15-18, 
when all the Chicago ACAers plan to 
meet at the association's national Con- 
vention in St. Louis; and March 11, 
when the Section’s Fifteenth Anniver- 
sary Celebration will be devoted to an 
all-day institute on Camp Staff Prob- 
lems. 

News of this wide-awake Section also 
includes that Lou Ehrenreich is chair- 
man of the new Legislative Committee, 
and that the Section office is now lo- 
cated on the 10th floor of 128 W. Madi- 
son St. 


® MicuiGan SECTION reports with min- 
gled pride and sorrow that it has lost 
one of its members, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Spear, to the New York Section. Mrs. 
Spear has been named director of the 
Camping Department of Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc. Her former job was execu- 
tive director of the Detroit Camp Fire 
Girls Council. Betty is also chairman 
of ACA’s national Health and Safety 
Committee. 


@ New Jersey Section held its first 
dinner meeting of the fall season on 
November 2, in Newark, N. J. An out- 
standing program, featuring an address 
by Dr. E. DeAlton Partridge, was pre- 
sented. Dr. Partridge, who is dean of 
Montclair State Teachers College, 
spoke on “Shall We Support School 
Camping?” bringing an _ affirmative 
point of view to his discussion of one 
of the fastest-growing facets of the 
camping movement. 

Another meeting of the Section is 
planned for December 14, with a pro- 
gram soon to be announced. 


SECTION discussed 
“What Can We Learn from 1949?’ at 
its first fall meeting, held October 27 
in Philadelphia. Jack Neulight, Section 
president, and Walter Rutherford, na- 
tional ACA Membership Committee 
Chairman and a past president of the 
Pennsylvania Section, report that the 
meeting was most successful in starting 
the ball rolling on the Sections 1949-50 
schedule of meetings. 


@ PENNSYLVANIA 


® Sr. Lovis SEcTIoN, in spite of its 
busy-ness in planning for ACA’s 1950 
nationa] convention, found time to go 
to camp for its first fall meeting, held 
October 9 at Camp Solidarity, near Pa- 
cific, Mo. Paddling (in the camp’s alu- 
minum canoes,) swimming in the river, 
and supper cooked over open fires in 
aluminum foil were program features, 
in addition to a fine business meeting 
conducted by President Max J. Lorber. 

St. Louis’ November meeting was 
held on the 9th, and featured a talk 
by Miss Marie Shaver, of American 
Youth Foundation, on “Why I Believe 
in Camping.” Another interesting and 
helpful feature was a discussion by sev- 
eral members of interesting 
which took place at their camps during 


events 


the summer. 


Plans for the Section-sponsored 1950 
National ACA Convention, scheduled 
for February 15-18 at Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, are being whipped into final 
shape by the Section (see article on 
page 9) and a top-notch meeting is pro- 
mised. 

A new member of the Section is Rev. 
Maleolm MacMillan, former president 
of the Tri-State Section, who is now 
rector of a St. Louis Church. 


® Wisconsin Section, like St. Louis 
went to camp for its fall meeting, 4 
two-day get-together which was held at 
The Retreat Camp, Mt. Morris. Out- 
standing among other important busi- 
ness was the election of officers for the 
1949-50 season. The new Section lead- 
ers are as follows: President Lloyd 
Shafer, Boy Scout Executive, of Fond 
du Lac; Vice-president H. M. W olden- 
berg (retiring president), of Camp In 
dianola, Madison; and Secretary- reas- 
urer W. H. Wones, Milwaukee. 
Verna Rosenthal has been elected to 
the Section Board of Directors, to fill 
out the unexpired term of Alice 
Drought, who has gone to Arizona. 
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Youth — Key to America’s Fvu- 
TURE, AN ANNOTATED BrsiioGRaPny, by 
M. M. Chambers and Elaine Exton. 
Published by American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1949, $2.00. 
Reviewed by Charles F. Weckworth, 
Director of Recreation and Camping, 
Springfield College. 

Ten years ago the American Youth 
Commission published a most valuable 
reference resource for leaders of youth 
entitled American Youth, an Annotated 
Bibliography. 

Today this companion volume brings 
up to date well-selected points of view 
on key headings which should be of 
interest to al] teachers and leaders of 
youth. Such headings as America’s 
Young People Today, Adolescence, 
Child Labor and Child Welfare, Citi- 
zenship, Delinquency, Education, Em- 
ployment, Family Relationships, Inter- 
cultural and Intergroup Relations, 
Leisure and Recreation are but a few 
of the “targets” 
tial to those who influence youth. 

This new volume brings together in 
well annotated form pertinent data re- 
garding America’s most valuable asset 
— it’s youth. The book will be a wel- 


of information essen- 


come guide to reference librarians who 
constantly meet requests for such in- 
formation. 


Pupeets Intro Actors, by Olive 
Blackham. Published by The MacMil- 
lan Co., New York City, 1949. Re- 
viewed by Mary Weckworth, Director, 
Camp Wilder. 

Although the author gives a complete 
explanation of the different types of 
puppets and explains very thoroughly 
the construction of a certain type of 
puppet, this is not her greatest con- 
tribution to puppetry. 

Miss Blackham stresses the import- 
ance of making a puppet live for the 
audience — not alone in facial expres- 
sion, but in body movements. Some 
vary practical instructions are given 
for planning puppets, manipulating pup- 
pets and play production. The kind of 
problems discussed reflect years of ex- 
perience in producing puppet plays 
under varying conditions. 


The book will] prove of value to the 
hewcom r in the field of puppetry and 
an oppestunity for the experienced to 
share » delightful “feeling” for the 
Puppet +5 an instrument of art. 

Cam) playground, and_recreation- 
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center leaders will find the answer to 
“Should we include puppetry in our 
program?” and “How do we do it?” 


Jerry Gores to Camp, by Albert M. 
Brown. Published by Bloch Publishing 
Co., New York City, 1949, $1.75. Re- 
viewed by Charles F. Weckworth. 

The author tells his message, from 
an experienced viewpoint of serving in 
camps for 25 years, through a series of 
daily letters from a boy named Jerry 
to his Mom and Dad back home. Jerry, 
a lad of twelve, says the author, “‘is a 
kind of composite profile of the ten 
thousand boys I’ve known in camps.” 
Jerry has promised his parents to write 
daily of his camp experiences. 

Author Brown, a seasoned writer of 
some fifty-five plays for boys and girls, 
cleverly establishes Jerry as a normal, 
happy spontaneous, and adaptive twelve 
year old who frankly reveals his at- 
titudes and prejudices about his coun- 
selors, his camp mates, and the many 
adventurous program channels em- 
ployed in the camp setting. However, 
this letter technique soon loses status 
with the reader because there gradually 
emerges a very mature, rather than an 
adolescent, insight. 

The letters also show evidence that a 








SELL or BUY 
A Camp ...A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 


Leases ° 
Partnerships 


Sales ° Mergers 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 








carefully planned check-list, of what 
goes on in many camping situations, is 
apparently being followed. While such 
check-list information is valuable to 
educate parent readers about camping 
programs, many parents would observe 
that program events mentioned by Jer- 
ry, such as various sport activities, dra- 
matic plays, radio dances, ping pong, 
etc., are the kinds of activity quite com- 
mon to city centered programs. These 
same parents might believe that a camp- 
ing experience should focus attention 
on camping skills and _ experiences 
which involves shelter and site selection, 
fire preparation and building to cope 
with menu demands, cooking skills, 
group planning, and interdependent re- 
sponsibilities, for a synthesis of work 
and play. 

Jerry’s letters also mention “‘camp- 
tivity’ common to both centralized and 
decentralized programs such as hikes, 
nature exploration, campfires, newslog, 
cabin or tent group camaraderie, etc., 
but the reader senses that much of the 
program and group planning is done 
for the camper rather than by the 
camper. This was indeed a surprise to 
the reader because of the Foreword 
written by one of the experts in group 
work techniques, Henry M. Busch. 





ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogué in handy 
packet form” 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Order Now 50c per copy 


Published by 


THE CANADIAN CAMPING 
MAGAZINE COMPANY 


Published JUNE, 1949 





ft’°’s Wise To Supervise 
A DISCUSSION ON SUPERVISION IN SUMMER CAMPS 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY ALAN KLEIN and IRWIN HALADNER 


Endorsed and to be Distributed by .. . 
The Ontario Camping Association 


r———- cLIP AND MAIL*—-—"——"— 


CLIP AND MAIL 
| Ontario Camping Association, 
236 Bloor St. West, Toronto 


Please send me copies of 


“It’s Wise to Supervise.” 


Nama 


| 
| 
| Address 
| 
| 


money order to 
cost. 


I enclose checque or 
cover 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 





Position Wanted 


ADMINISTRATOR desires year-round 
permanent connection with large progres- 
sive camp — private or organizational. 
High calibre mature man with 2 degrees 
in Education and 20 years in active camp- 
ing, plus institutional management on an 
administrative level. Is available for any 
part of the U. S. Position must be a chal- 
lenge to his abilities. Write Box 764, 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, young, long experi- 
enced, successful, hard worker is seeking 
a permanent organizational or private 
camp connection. Write Box 763, CAMP. 
ING MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut Avenue, 
Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, mature, capable, 20 
years camping experience, 4 years direc- 
tion of large organization camp, respon- 
sible for program, maintenance, buying, 
feeding, staff training; excellent record, 
references. Write Box 762, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metu- 
chen, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, CONSULTANT — 
25 years full time camping, full charge. 
Thorough knowledge organizing, budget- 
ing of finance, construction, staff. Special- 
ist on kitchen layouts, organization and 
operation. Available for private camp, 
organization; children, adults or both. 
Write Box 767, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


EXPERIENCED WATERFRONT DIREC- 
TOR possessing M.S. and Director of 
Physical Education degrees desires sum- 
mer position as Waterfront Director. Re- 
ferences. Qualified swimming pool opera- 
tor; American Red Cross Water Safety 
Instructor, and Varsity Swimming Coach 
at a State University. Married, age 33. 
Write Ramon W. Kireilis, 1401 S. Hen- 
derson, Bloomington, Ind. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, 38 years of age, ex- 
perience all camp operation — purchas- 
ing, leadership, training, programming, 
B.S. Physical Education. Experience boys, 
girls, and co-ed camping. Married, one 
child. Desires association with estab- 
lished private camp that may lead to 
future, permanent relationship. Write 
Box 761, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 181 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, ASSISTANT, or pro- 
gram director position wanted for sum- 
mer, 1950. Over 15 years’ experience in 
girls’ camps and co-ed camps. Have 
served in nearly every capacity in camp. 
Write M. M. Irons, 68 A Arch St., Red- 
wood City, Calif. 


Former college swimming coach and ARC 
water safety field representative, 36, de- 
sires waterfront job in north central or 
south central states. Twelve years water 
work experience. Extensive camping, 
small craft, swimming and water show 
experience. Eight ARC aquatic schools. 
Desire job in girls camp where my two 
daughters four and seven can participate 
in program and wife (college grad) work 
as counselor. Boys camp with staff hous- 
ing acceptable. Write Box 772, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuche- 
en, N. J. 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT. Enter your 
application for summer employment in 
the Camp Staff Referral Directory, con- 
sulted by camp owners and employment 
managers throughout the United States 
and Canada. Forms close Jan. ist, no 
applications accepted thereafter. A post- 
card request will bring your application 
blank immediately. MAILMASTER, 210 
Fifth Ave., Suite 1102, New York 10. 


HIGHLY REGARDED private summer 
camp for girls, in Maine, has an opening 
for an outstanding Head Counselor or 
Program Director. Applicant with broad 
education, camp experience and the abil- 
ity to guide and inspire personnel is 
assured of an interesting position with 
ideal conditions and liberal remuneration. 
All qualifications should be detailed in 
first letter which will be held confi- 
dential if desired. Write Box 759, CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut Ave., Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 


Help Wanted 
WANTED — program director, nature 
counselor, trip counselor, for progressive, 
mid-western, private camp for girls. Ad- 
dress Box 765, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 
181 Chestnut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


Camps For Sale 

KELLEYS ISLAND, OHIO, on beautiful 
Lake Erie. Five permanent buildings, 
capacity 100 campers and staff of 30. 
Exceptional investment. Owners wish to 
enlarge another camp in Michigan. Write 
Box 730, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 181 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


SUMMER CAMP on beautiful, secluded 
lake in southern New Hampshire; fully 
equipped for 40 campers; within tripping 
distance of both the seashore and White 
Mountains; Still in operation with an ex- 
cellent reputation and following. Write 
C. H. Hubbard, 7619 Waverly St., Pitts- 
burgh 21, Pa. 


LONG ESTABLISHED, well equipped 
waterfront camp, central New Hamp- 
shire, suitable for children or adults. 
Permanent buildings, ideal lay-out. Main 
house, cabins, recreation hall, craft shop, 
infirmary, stables, boathouse. Large 
sports field, tennis courts, two riding 
rings, sail-boats. Open sunny area sur- 
rounded by beautiful pine woods. Livable 
in winter. Priced reasonably. For infor- 
mation, write Box 766, CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
CAMP. One of the most beautiful camp- 
sites in Sebago Lake region of Maine. 
Completely equipped for 100 people. 
Room for 500. Beautiful lake. Sand 
beaches. Mountain view. About %4 mile 
shore line. An hour’s drive east to the 
Atlantic Ocean and west to the White 
Mountains. Has been under continuous 
management of owners for 27 years. 
Owners wish to retire. Price $60,000. 
Write L. M. Werner, Sebago School, 
5515 Cates Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Rent 

Fully equipped camp, 12 miles from 
Sonora. 4000 Feet altitude, 159 acres, 
large lodge, dining hall, electric kitchen, 
concrete swimming pool, 2 acres lawn, 
baseball diamond. Sports equipment, etc. 
Will handle 225 campers. Available May 
through October. Write Old Oak Ranch 
Youth Camp, P.O. Box 712, Sonora, Cali- 
fornia. 





LEATHERCRAFT 
COPPER TOOLING 
TEXTILE PAINTING 


Send today for FREE illustrated 
catalog showing everything needed. 


Kit Kraft, Dept. E, 7377 Melrose Ave, 
Los Angeles 46, California. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc, 
requ,red by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912? as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (39 U. S. C. 233) of Camping 
Magazine published monthly, November through 
June at Plainfield, N. J., for October 1, 1949. 


1. The name and address of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
is: Howard P. Galloway, 181 Chestnut Avenue, 
Metuchen, New Jersey. 

2. The owner is: American Camping Associa- 
tion, Ine., 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill. As this is a non-profit corporation, there 
are no stockholders. Officers of the Association 
are: president, Reynold Carlson, 1900 Maxwell 
Lane, Bloomington, Indiana; _ vice-president, 
Kathryn Curtis, Camp Illahee, Brevard, N. C.; 
vice-president, George Miller, Boy Scouts, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona; secretary, Catherine T. Hammett, 
South Londonderry, Vermont; treasurer, Charles 
Desser, 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. The two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trust- 
ees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any _ interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 0 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

HOWARD P. GALLOWAY 
Publisher 
Sworn to and _ subscribed before 
me this 21st day of September 
1949. 
Bertha T. Camerden, Notary Pub- 
lice (My commission expires Feb. 
9, 1953.) 
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